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ABSTRACT 


Organizations are frequently turning to social Internet applications in an effort to form bonds with consumers. However, little research has 
addressed the impact of social Internet consumption on the individual. Two studies of regular social Internet consumers (i.e., users of 
Facebook and socially connected online games) examined the effects of prompted usage reduction or cessation upon participants. In both 
studies, participants benefitted on average during the reduction/cessation period, reporting increased life satisfaction and decreased procras- 
tination. The Facebooker versus gamer factor had remarkably few effects (i.e., results generalized across these two groups). Implications are 
discussed for both consumers and organizations involved in social Internet activities. Copyright © 2013 John Wiley & Sons, Ltd. 


The advent of the Internet age has profoundly changed the 
social landscape. What used to happen only through face- 
to-face (ftf) interactions or in geographically based commu- 
nities has moved into the online sphere. Individuals with 
little in common aside from an Internet connection now have 
access to an interaction medium that can neutralize tremen- 
dous cultural or geographic differences. 

Increased dissemination and usage of Internet technology 
have the potential to provide organizations with a wealth of 
information about consumers. A range of both quantitative 
and qualitative data is now available, which can be used to 
augment organizational decision making. The values of 
influential technology firms such as Facebook and Google 
are primarily due to the value of the marketing information 
that they can both generate and convey. However, there is 
little extant research about the consumer-level impact of 
social Internet consumption. 

Most organizations espouse the use of consumer value, 
essentially what the consumer receives for what she or he 
gives up, as a lodestar to guide strategic decision making. 
An accurate accounting of value requires a thorough under- 
standing of both the benefits and the costs associated with a 
product or activity. An organization that chooses to navigate 
the “social Internet” must thoroughly understand the full 
range of user-level outcomes in order to estimate consumer 
value. If unknown or unexpected costs accrue to the user, it 
is likely that a negative perception of all entities associated 
with the activity (including organizations producing or 
subsidizing the activity) will suffer in the user’s mind 
(Pavlov, 1927). Finally, if consumers are suffering ill effects 
from the consumption of a product, then it is in society’s best 
interest to explore it. 

But how does consuming the social Internet impact us both 
as consumers and as a society? Can Facebook friends replace 
or supersede friendships that have traditionally transpired face 
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to face? The recent and rapid expansion of these technologies 
and activities suggests a need for research in this area. The 
purpose of the current research is to explore the consumer-level 
impact of social Internet consumption by examining the effects 
of social Internet consumption reduction and cessation. If 
consumers benefit from curtailing their social Internet 
consumption, there may be significant ramifications for both 
consumers and firms involved in social Internet activities. 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Social Internet consumption 

Ninety-four per cent of undergraduate students currently 
report spending at least 1 hour/day on the Internet (Jones 
and Fox, 2009), up from the 77 per cent reported back in 
2002 (Jones, 2002). It is likely that the explosion of new 
social networking technologies (i.e., Facebook, MySpace, 
Twitter, Foursquare, and multi-player role-play games) is 
the primary driver of this recent increase in Internet usage 
among younger Americans (Dretzin and Maggio, 2008; Ito 
et al., 2008; Jones and Fox, 2009). Indeed, Fall 2011 pretest 
data from a large university found that more than 95 per cent 
of participants had a Facebook page, and most users reported 
accessing Facebook multiple times a day. Pew reported that 
69 per cent of online adults use some type of social network 
as of 2013, a figure that has risen from 47 per cent just 
4 years earlier (Rainie et al., 2013). 

Although multiple studies have been published on the 
influence of Internet usage as a whole, there remains a 
paucity of research aimed at exploring the effects of socially 
focused Internet consumption. Social Internet consumption is 
defined as the use of Internet applications specifically 
designed to bring people together communally. Community 
is further defined as “a group of people with a common 
characteristic or interest living together within a larger 
society” (Dictionary.com, 2004). The common interest could 
come from a commercial product (i.e., in a product-focused 
Internet forum), it could come from involvement in an online 


game, or it could come from some off-line tie, binding indi- 
viduals together in a social network such as Facebook. 

The recent explosion of social Internet usage has drawn 
interest because consumers are spending the majority of their 
time online in these venues. Nielsen (2011) found that social 
networks and blogs account for nearly 23 per cent of all time, 
online dwarfing time spent on email (7.6%) and shopping 
(<6.9%). In terms of minutes spent on site, Facebook is far 
and away the top brand, garnering more than 53 billion 
minutes in May 2011. The second and third places were 
Yahoo and Google with just over 17 and 12 billion minutes, 
respectively (Nielsen, 2011). There is no shortage of literature 
exploring ways that organizations can capitalize on this social 
Internet phenomenon (Cornwell, 2007; Sullivan, 2008; Harris 
and Dennis, 2011; Shannon, 2011). 

Social Internet use has enchanted many marketers who 
see it as a medium that can help strengthen relationships with 
consumers (Harris and Dennis, 2011; Heinonen, 2011). 
However, in order to fully understand online behaviors and 
use social Internet applications to achieve organizational 
goals, a thorough understanding of the consequences of 
social Internet consumption is required (Pagani et al., 2011). 
The current research aims to expand our knowledge of social 
Internet consumption and address the psychological conse- 
quences of engaging in these behaviors. 


Perspectives on Internet Use 

General Internet use has been found to cause a worrisome 
reduction in off-line life engagement for the young (Kraut 
et al., 1998), offer an overly seductive distraction from key 
developmental issues, and provide a stripped down shell of 
what used to take place in ftf interactions (Sproull and 
Kiesler, 1986). However, it is also possible that social 
Internet use is instead a harmless or even beneficial trend, 
bringing people together in new ways, at the cutting edge of 
technological and social evolution (Katz et al., 2001; Spears 
et al., 2002; Bargh and McKenna, 2004; Ito et al., 2008). 

McPherson et al. (2006) tracked social interaction over the 
past 20 years and found that Americans’ ftf social networks 
have shrunk and that they have fewer confidants than they have 
in the past. Similarly, Sigman (2009) used data from the UK 
to show a clear crossover interaction between ftf social 
interaction and electronic media use between 1987 and 2007 
(the former decreasing and the latter increasing). 

However, the other point of view is that social Internet 
activities such as Facebooking or online gaming have 
actually reconnected people with each other, in a perfectly 
legitimate way (Ellison et al., 2007). Indeed, many researchers 
have focused on the Internet’s ability to have a positive impact 
on an individual’s life. After all, the Internet was designed as a 
medium of communication, with relational goals at the 
forefront (Rheingold, 1993; Armstrong and Hagel, 1996). 
Social applications associated with Web 2.0 make it easier 
for people to connect and stay in touch (Kaplan and Haenlein, 
2009), and some research has found that social capital can be 
created in the Internet domain (Ellison et al., 2007; Mathwick 
et al., 2008; Steinfield et al., 2008). Thus, it seems possible that 
social Internet consumption may actually help offset, rather 
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than aggravate, the negative impact of other technological 
advances on opportunities for social need satisfaction. 


Studying the effects of prompted consumption reduction 
upon users 

One way to address the question of whether social Internet 
use is ultimately problematic or beneficial is to study the 
changes that occur when people are asked to go without the 
activity. Both studies that are subsequently outlined utilized 
a three-wave longitudinal design. Baseline measurements 
were taken at the outset of each study. Forty-eight hours after 
the manipulation (hypothetically, enough time to make an 
impact but short enough to limit cheating and dropout), a 
second measurement of these variables was recorded. Finally, 
a third measurement was taken after the subjects were given 
an opportunity to return to their original habits. 

There are many questions that can be addressed with this 
design. Does reducing or ceasing social Internet activity 
bring immediate benefits, as would be expected if a negative 
burden were being lifted? Or does ceasing the activity instead 
upset participants, as would be expected if the activity is 
missed because it is rewarding and satisfying? Should 
ceasing the activity only upset participants if it really is an 
addiction that creates “withdrawal” symptoms when removed? 
What are the mechanisms through which social Internet con- 
sumption impacts the consumer? 


Hypothesis and theory development 

University professors are routinely reminded of the constant 
presence of social Internet technologies in the lives of 
today’s youth. Many professors have opined about the diffi- 
culty of getting students to “unplug” from these technologies 
long enough to attend a class or complete an assignment. 
Recently, a trend has emerged where some individuals take 
a Facebook Hiatus or a Facebook Vacation (Rainie et al., 
2013). An individual will post a message on Facebook stat- 
ing that she or he is unplugging from the network and you 
will not hear from him or her for a specified period. Observa- 
tion of comments following these posts shows almost 
uniformly positive responses that often connote jealousy about 
the ability to unplug. It is not uncommon for commenters to 
discuss their own frequency of checking Facebook as well as 
the willpower (that the commenter does not have) that is 
required to disconnect, even for a few days. 

Extant research has noted several examples of the perva- 
siveness of Internet technologies (Turkle, 2011). Young 
people who have shirked real-world responsibilities have 
replied, “If I get a Facebook message or something posted 
on my wall...I have to see it. I have to” and “I need to know 
who wanted to connect” (Turkle, 2011; 171). These individ- 
uals live in a constant state of searching for connection with 
others, and online connection often takes precedence over 
off-line obligations. The social Internet tempts its users to 
acquire quick “hits” of connection without the strings that 
are often attached to ftf encounters. We conjectured that 
continual virtual presence forces users to neglect other 
obligations, and the impact could be measured through the 
procrastination construct. The more an individual consumes 
social media, the less time they have to allocate to other 
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aspects of their lives (i.e., school, work, and family demands). 
Therefore, we hypothesized that heavy users would choose to 
reduce their usage more than moderate users. 

We also hypothesized that social Internet use would 
negatively impact individual’s perceptions of life satisfaction. 
A number of studies have established a negative relationship 
between levels of procrastination and life satisfaction (i.e., 
Durden, 1997; Caldwell and Mowrer, 1998). Many other 
studies have linked procrastination to negative outcomes such 
as stress (Tice and Baumeister, 1997), low self-esteem, anxiety 
and depression (Solomon and Rothblum, 1984), dejection 
(Lay, 1986), and negative life events (Flett et al., 1995). 
Therefore, we proposed that social Internet use would be 
negatively linked to their reported levels of life satisfaction 
through procrastination. 

We hypothesized that participants, on average, would 
experience benefits from prompted reduction, because of 
the extra time this allows individuals to deal with increas- 
ingly scheduled and pressured lives and because of the 
opportunity to have more diverse experiences and more ftf 
social interactions. They should procrastinate less, because 
an opportunity for procrastination has been removed. 
Overall, participants should experience more life satisfaction 
after reducing their usage. These study outcome variables, 
and specific hypotheses will be discussed in detail in the 
following paragraphs. 


Facebook versus gaming 

How should Facebooking and gaming be alike, or be 
expected to differ? Facebooking is an activity in which 
participants maintain separate personal pages, which can be 
linked in a variety of ways to other users’ pages. Multi-player 
gaming involves teams of players who cooperate to battle 
other online teams or characters within the context of a 
virtual world (Ducheneaut and Yee, 2009). 

Recent qualitative research has addressed the prima 
facie differences between social networking and gaming 
as well as the underlying similarities (Turkle, 2011). Inter- 
views with subjects involved in these behaviors revealed a 
consistent foundation. While a gamer composes an avatar 
and a social networker composes a profile, in both gaming 
and networking, users are focused on composing and 
projecting an identity. Therefore, the authors hypothesized 
that there would be no difference in psychological out- 
comes between Facebookers and online gamers when they 
were forced to restrict or temporarily cease either type of 
social Internet consumption. 


Summary and hypotheses 

In this research, we hoped to shed new light on the psycho- 
logical impact of social Internet consumption. This was 
accomplished by prompting regular Facebooking or gaming 
participants to reduce or cease their usage and by measuring 
the longitudinal effects on participant procrastination and life 
satisfaction. Study 1 sampled users who were considering 
cutting back on their social Internet consumption. Partici- 
pants were invited to set a usage-reduction goal for the study 
and to track their effectiveness at meeting this goal (if one 
was set). Changes in several variables were recorded 
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longitudinally, allowing an examination of the effects of 
usage reduction on the consumer. Study 2 used a similar 
design but sampled all users (not just those considering 
reduction), and required all participants to cease (not just 
reduce) a specific type of social Internet consumption. The 
hypotheses for both studies were as follows: 


H1: (cross-sectional) Frequent users are more likely to 
choose to set a reduction goal (versus choosing not to 
set one, while still completing later questionnaires in the 
study) than more moderate users. 


H2: (sample-wide change over time) Participants will 
benefit on average over the reduction period, as evidenced 
by decreased procrastination and increased life satisfac- 
tion. As a second way of testing the H2, the authors 
expected that larger reductions would predict more 
positive changes. 


H3: (identical psychological changes for Facebookers 
and gamers) There will be no difference in the patterns 
exposed in H2 for both Facebookers and gamers. 


H4: (procrastination will mediate the usage/life-satisfaction 
relationship) Social Internet usage is linked to life satisfac- 
tion through procrastination. 


STUDY 1 


Methods 

Participants and procedure 

Initial participants were 143 introductory psychology students 
fulfilling a course research requirement who had indicated in a 
“general pretest” survey that they both used either Facebook or 
networked games and were considering reducing their usage. 
Participants who were invited to take part in the current 
research read a study description that said 


To be eligible for this study, you must use Facebook, play 
World of Warcraft (WOW), a networked version of Call 
of Duty (COD), or a networked version of Halo, and be 
thinking about reducing the amount of time that you 
spend doing this activity. 


Thus, in order to take part in the study, participants (80 men 
and 63 women; 94 Facebookers (59 women/35 men) and 49 
gamers (4 women/45 men)) had to be regular users who might 
have some concerns about using too much. Volunteers were 
sent a link to an Internet survey tailored for Facebooking or 
gaming. The first page described the research as 


a study of (X) users who are considering cutting down on 
their usage. What happens when they either choose, or do 
not choose, to set a reduction goal? Near the end of this 
survey you will be asked to state, Yes or No, whether 
you want to try to cut back. Your credit for participating 
in this study does not depend on whether you actually 
try, or succeed at, cutting down your X use. 


WOW, COD, and Halo participants (Ns=5, 30, and 11, 
respectively; three played “other” networked games) were 
collapsed into a single “gamer” group. 
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After clicking their consent, participants completed a 
number of questions concerning their baseline usage of the 
medium and also their current life satisfaction and procrastina- 
tion. At the end of the survey, participants clicked “yes” or 
“no” to the question “Do you want to reduce your (X) use at 
this time?” If they clicked yes (114 of 143), they specified 
the amount of reduction sought; if they clicked no, goals were 
either not mentioned again in subsequent surveys (17 partici- 
pants; seven Facebookers and 10 gamers) or participants were 
asked to list an alternate, non-Internet goal (12 participants; 
seven Facebookers and five gamers). Because there were 
essentially no later differences between these two groups, they 
were collapsed into a single “no social networking reduction 
goal” group. Forty-eight hours later, all participants (including 
those who did not set a reduction goal) were sent a link to a 
follow-up survey, and 1 week after that, they were sent a link 
to a second follow-up survey. These surveys contained re- 
peated assessments of current usage and the outcome variables. 
There was some attrition across the three assessment periods 
(Ns = 143, 141, and 136); the presented results concern only 
the 136 participants with complete data. 


Measures 

Baseline usage 

Baseline usage was measured in three different ways: 
“How often do you check Facebook/play a networked game?” 
(11 frequency categories were provided, ranging from once a 
week to more than 25 times a day); “in an average day, how 
much time do you spend actively using Facebook/networked 
games?” (9 time categories were provided, ranging from less 
than 10 minutes to more than 5 hours); and “what percentage 
of your discretionary time (free time) do you spend actively 
using Facebook/networked games?” (participants could select 
a percentage ranging from 0% to 100%). 


Life satisfaction 

At each occasion, participant’s current life satisfaction was 
assessed using the five-item Satisfaction with Life Scale 
(Diener et al., 1985) using a | (strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly 
agree) scale. 


Procrastination 

Procrastination was measured using the five-item procrasti- 
nation measure taken from the Melbourne Decision Making 
Questionnaire (Mann et al., 1997), using a 1 (not true at 
all) to 4 (absolutely true) scale, and phrased, at each 
measurement occasion, with reference to “how true are the 
following statements for the last 48 hours.” Sample items 
are “I delayed acting on a decision even after I made it” 
and “I put off making decisions.” 


Measurement model 

The study constructs (Facebook or game usage, procrasti- 
nation, and life satisfaction) were subjected to a single 
confirmatory factor analysis (CFA). The CFA exhibited 
acceptable fit. Although the chi-square was significant, 
other indicators (Hu and Bentler, 2000) suggested a good 
fit of the data to our model: comparative fit index =0.97; 
non-normed fit index=0.96; root mean-square error of 
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approximation = 0.06; and standardized root mean-square 
residual = 0.06. All of the standardized factor loadings were 
above recommended levels (Bagozzi and Yi, 1988). All 
indicators loaded significantly (p < 0.01) on their hypothesized 
factors, indicating convergent validity. All variances were 
positive and significant (p < 0.01), and composite reliabilities 
were 0.77 or greater. To test for discriminant validity, the 
average variance extracted (AVE) for each construct was com- 
pared with the squared correlation of all pairs of constructs 
(Fornell and Larcker, 1981). The strongest intercorrelation 
existed between life satisfaction and procrastination at —0.20. 
When squared, this intercorrelation was less than one tenth of 
the lowest AVE (life satisfaction, 0.494), which provides 
strong evidence for discriminant validity. 


RESULTS 


Preliminary analyses and cross-sectional hypotheses 
Table 1 presents descriptive statistics for the major study 
variables, for all participants with complete data (N= 136). 
At Time 1, participants went to the relevant site approxi- 
mately four times a day, on average; spent a little more than 
an hour a day at that site; and spent about third of their 
discretionary time at that site. Means broken down by the 
Facebooker versus gamer factor are not tabled, because there 
were few differences between the two groups. These few 
differences are described next: On all three measurement oc- 
casions, Facebookers went to the Facebook site significantly 
more often than gamers, but Facebookers spent significantly 
less time there on all three occasions (there were no group 
differences on the third usage measure, “percent of discre- 
tionary time”). These differences make sense because virtual 
gaming is a very time-intensive activity whereas Facebook is 
often simply “checked.” Gamers were also significantly 
lower on life satisfaction at Times 2 and 3 (ts=2.06 and 
2.35, both ps < 0.05). No other differences emerged between 
these two natural groups, which was consistent with H3. 
Cross-sectional H1 stated that frequent users were more 
likely to choose to reduce their social Internet consumption 
than more moderate users. To test this, a combined usage 
variable was created by standardizing and averaging the three 
usage variables. Then a binary logistic regression was run, 
predicting the odds of the reduction choice. Results 
(£ = 0.756, z = 5.053, p = 0.025) supported the hypothesis that 
the odds of a subject choosing to reduce increase as a 


Table 1. Study 1: means for primary study variables at three 
measurement occasions 


Time 2 Time 3 
Time 1 (2days after T1) (9days after T1) 

Frequency of visits 6.38 3.36 3:15 
Time spent 5.45 3:91 3:55 
Percent discretionary 32.5 21.1 17.5 
time 
Life satisfaction 4.35 4.60 4.49 
Procrastination 2.21 2.00 2.01 


Note: All T1-T2 changes are significant. 
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function of increasing baseline usage. Consistent with H1, 
heavy users apparently viewed the study as an opportunity 
to cut back, whereas those with lower levels of social Internet 
usage were less likely to make a reduction choice. These ef- 
fects did not interact with Facebooker versus gamer status. 


Longitudinal hypothesis 

Sample-wide usage reduction 

H2 stated that, in general, participants would choose to cut 
back, that they would experience benefits from participating 
in the study, and that those who cut back more would 
experience more benefits. In this section, the first part of this 
hypothesis is considered. As can be seen via the means for 
the three usage variables in Table 1, participants did cut 
back, primarily between Time 1 and Time 2. To formally test 
this repeated measures, multivariate analyses of variance 
(MANOVAs) were conducted on the three usage variables 
at Times 1-3, with Facebooker versus gamer as a between- 
subjects factor. Significant omnibus time of measurement 
effects emerged in all three analyses (F's(2, 268) =283, 73, 
and 47, respectively, all ps<0.01). Follow-up t-tests re- 
vealed that the three different measures of usage reduction 
from Time | to Time 2 were all significant (all ps < 0.001), 
and the reductions from Time 2 to Time 3, although smaller, 
were also significant for time spent with the application (i.e., 
Facebook or game) and percent of discretionary time spent 
with the application (ps < 0.05). 


Predicting changes in life satisfaction and procrastination 

To test the second and most important part of longitudinal 
H2, time of assessment effects were conducted on life satis- 
faction and procrastination using repeated measures 
MANOVAs with Facebooker versus gamer, and reduction 
goal versus not as between-subjects factors. The significance 
of the mean changes was tested between Time | and Time 2, 
and also between Time 1 and Time 3 (see Table 1 for the 
means). Between Time | and Time 2, participants’ life satis- 
faction increased (F(1, 132)=6.33, p=0.01), and their level 
of procrastination decreased (F(1, 132)=8.03, p< 0.01). 
Neither of the two between-subjects factors (Facebooker 
versus gamer, and reduction goal or not) influenced these 
change effects, with one exception, which is not presented, 


Technology Usage C Path 
av) B =.0361 
p =.691 


Technology Usage 
(IV) 


Procrastination 
(Mediator) 


B = .0985 


because it was only one of 30 possible interactions and likely 
a chance result. In short, consistent with H2, study participants 
did appear to gain benefits from their participation in the study. 

To test H2 (that reduction is beneficial) in a second way, 
both Time 2 outcomes were regressed on the corresponding 
Time 1 outcomes and also the Time 1 and Time 2 combined 
usage variables. A significant effect of Time 2 usage in these 
analyses would mean that variations in change in actual 
usage predict variations in change in the dependent measure. 
Such effects emerged for both procrastination (8 = 0.22, 
p=0.01) and life satisfaction (6=—0.28, p< 0.01). The 
same analyses were then conducted, predicting the Time 3 
dependent measure from Time 3 usage, finding a significant ef- 
fect on procrastination (6 = 0.20, p < 0.05). In short, the more 
participants reduced their usage between Time 1 and Time 2 
compared with other participants, the greater was their 
resulting life satisfaction and the less was their procrastination. 
Also, the more participants reduced their usage between Time 
1 and Time 3, the lower their level of procrastination. These ef- 
fects did not interact with the Facebooker versus gamer factor. 


Mediational analyses 

To investigate the possibility that participants’ life satisfaction 
increased because their procrastination decreased, mediational 
analyses were conducted using the bootstrap test outlined by 
Preacher and Hayes (2004, 2008). Zhao et al. (2010) argued 
that Baron and Kenny’s (1986) “three tests + Sobel” procedure 
is too restrictive and ignores an entire classification of media- 
tion effects. Specifically, a zero-order relationship between 
the causal variable and the outcome variable is not necessary; 
the only requirement to establish mediation is a significant 
indirect effect. The following analyses were conducted using 
the Preacher and Hayes Mediation Macro using SPSS. See 
Figure 1 for the mediation model. 

Aggregate usage variables were computed by standardiz- 
ing and combining the three measures of technology usage 
outlined earlier (frequency, time, and percent of discretionary 
time). The first mediation test addressed technology usage 
cross-sectionally, before the subject was asked to reduce 
their usage. The mean indirect effect from the bootstrap 
analysis was negative and significant (ax b=—0.0551), 
with a 95 per cent confidence interval excluding zero 


Life Satisfaction 
(DV) 


Life Satisfaction 
(DV) 


p= .267 


Figure 1. Hypothesized Mediation Model and Results. 
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(—0.1242 to —0.0194). In the indirect path, an increase in 
usage increased procrastination level by 0.1387 (p=0.02). 
Holding usage constant, an increase in procrastination had 
a negative impact on life satisfaction (6=—0.3975, 
p < 0.01). The direct effect was not significant (p = 0.69), indi- 
cating that this was an “indirect only” mediation (Figure 1). 

This cross-sectional result suggests that the amount of 
social Internet usage at baseline was connected to lower life 
satisfaction via the mediator of procrastination. These find- 
ings help to explain the mechanism through which frequent 
social Internet activity impacts subject’s life satisfaction. 

This relationship was also addressed by looking at how 
the change in usage impacted the change in both procrastina- 
tion and life satisfaction. Change variables were computed 
by subtracting the Time 1 values from the Time 3 values. 
Again, the Preacher and Hayes Macro was used, and again, 
a significant, indirect only relationship was revealed. The 
mean indirect effect from the bootstrap analysis was negative 
and significant (a x b= —0.0269), with a 95 per cent confi- 
dence interval excluding zero (—0.0769 to —0.0014). In the 
indirect path, a change in usage was positively associated 
with a change in procrastination level (p < 0.01). Holding us- 
age constant, a change in procrastination level was negatively 
associated with a change in life satisfaction (p = 0.01). The di- 
rect effect was not significant (p =0.59), indicating that this 
was an “indirect only” mediation. 

The cross-sectional finding suggests that heavier baseline 
usage of social Internet technologies was negatively linked to 
life satisfaction through procrastination. The longitudinal 
finding suggests that decreasing usage levels positively 
impacted individuals by decreasing procrastination and thus 
increasing life satisfaction. 


No-treatment control group analyses 

The assumption of the ABA design employed earlier is that 
participants serve as their own controls, meaning that 
changes at Times 2 and 3 can be evaluated relative to 
participants’ own Time 1 baselines. In addition, social 
Internet users considering reducing their usage were recruited 
for a study identical to the aforementioned study (n= 105, 
36 men/69 women). The lone difference between these 
studies was an elimination of all languages associated with 
reducing social Internet consumption in the survey materials. 
To ensure that the observed patterns of change do not occur 
in a no-treatment control group, two MANOVAs were 
conducted (one for procrastination and one for life satisfaction) 
seeking group (treatment vs. no-treatment) by time of measure- 
ment (Times 1-3) interactions. Such interactions were indeed 
found for both dependent variables (for procrastination, the 
interaction effect was significant at F(4, 612) =2.56, p < 0.04; 
for life satisfaction, the interaction effect was significant at 
F(4, 612)=3.08, p < 0.02). This demonstrates change at T2 
for the treatment groups but not the control group. 


BRIEF DISCUSSION 


Study 1 found support for all hypotheses. Intense baseline 
users were more likely to set a reduction goal (H1), and they 
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were more likely to be successful at reducing their social 
Internet consumption than more moderate users. All partici- 
pants (but especially those who set a reduction goal) reduced 
their level of activity, thereby deriving benefits in greater life 
satisfaction and lowered procrastination (H2). Procrastination 
and life satisfaction followed the same pattern for both 
Facebookers and gamers (H3). Finally, mediation analyses 
showed that the relationship between reduction in usage and 
life satisfaction was mediated by procrastination (H4). 

One limitation of Study 1 is that participants were not 
asked to cease their activity altogether, and thus a clean test 
of the effects of complete cessation could not be made 
(although again, degree of reduction did predict more positive 
effects). Also, Study 1 allowed for self-selection effects where 
the propensity to choose to pursue a goal or not, or to select 
more or less reduction, could stand in for unmeasured person- 
ality variables. Thus, in Study 2, total cessation for a 48-hour 
period was made a study requirement rather than an option. 
An additional difference from Study 1 was that all users were 
sampled, not “users considering cutting back their use.” The 
authors reasoned that this should enhance generalizability to 
a broader population. Finally, Study 2 explicitly permitted 
participants to return to the activity if they chose during a 
second 48-hour period. In Study 2, the authors hoped to repli- 
cate and extend the general effects of Study 1 (H2 and H3). H1 
and H4 could not be replicated in Study 2 as all participants 
were required to suspend their social Internet consumption. 


STUDY 2 


Methods 

Participants and procedure 

Initial participants were 104 university students fulfilling a 
course research requirement, who read a study description 
that said “To be eligible for this study, you must use 
Facebook, play World of Warcraft, a networked version of 
Call of Duty, or a networked version of Halo.” Note that 
the following phrase included in Study 1 (“and be thinking 
about reducing the amount of time that you spend doing 
this activity”) was not included in Study 2. Volunteers (43 
gamers, one woman and 42 men; 61 Facebookers, 31 women 
and 30 men) were sent a link to an Internet survey tailored for 
Facebooking or gaming. After subjects agreed to participate, 
the study was described as concerning the deprivation of 
various media, and participants were told “for the next 
48 hours, you will be asked to abstain from a particular form 
of media,” and they were also told they would be released 
from this restriction after 48 hours. As in Study 1, WOW, 
COD, and Halo participants were collapsed into a single 
“gamer” group. 

After clicking their consent, participants completed a 
number of questions concerning their baseline usage of the 
medium, their current life satisfaction, and procrastination 
and were then reminded of the 48-hour “no use” restriction. 
Forty-eight hours later (at Time 2), all participants were sent 
a link to a follow-up survey that again assessed the outcome 
variables, and informed the participants that they were at 
liberty to return to the medium. Forty-eight hours after that, 
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they were sent a link to a second follow-up survey, which 
concluded the study (Time 3). 


Measures 

Baseline usage. Baseline usage was again measured in terms 
of frequency, time, and percent of discretionary time, but the 
frequency and time scales were modified to five rather than 
9- or 11-point response scales on the basis of response 
information from Study 1. Thus, the usage means in Tables 1 
and 3 differ for this reason, although the means can be 
interpreted and compared in terms of the consistent anchor 
labels of the modal responses. 


Outcome variables. Life satisfaction and procrastination 
were measured with the scales outlined in Study 1. 

The study constructs (Facebook or game usage, procrasti- 
nation, and life satisfaction) were again subjected to a CFA. 
Although the chi-square statistic was again significant, other 
measures indicated an adequate fit: comparative fit index = 
0.92; non-normed fit index =0.90; root mean-square error 
of approximation = 0.09; and standardized root mean-square 
residual = 0.07. Convergent validity was supported as all paths 
between indicators and hypothesized constructs were signifi- 
cant. The fact that the lowest AVE far exceeded the highest 
squared intercorrelation between constructs supported discrim- 
inant validity (Fornell and Larcker, 1981). 


Results 

Preliminary analyses and cross-sectional hypotheses 

Table 2 presents descriptive statistics for the major study 
variables for all participants (V= 104). In terms of the scale 
anchors provided, at Time 1, participants reported going to 
the relevant site a little more than once a day, spent about 
40 minutes a day at that site, and spent about one third of 
their discretionary time at that site. Notably, these usage 
amounts are somewhat smaller than the Study 1 baseline 
usage amounts, which again might be expected because 
Study 2 sampled all users, not just (presumably more 
extreme) users thinking about reducing their utilization of 
these applications. 


Longitudinal hypothesis 

The most important aspect of longitudinal H2 was that the par- 
ticipants would benefit on average during the reduction period. 
Time of assessment effects was examined for life satisfaction 
and procrastination by using repeated measures MANOVAs 
with Facebooker versus gamer as a between-subjects factor. 


Table 2. Means for primary study variables at three measurement 
occasions, combined across studies 


Time 1 Time 2 Time 3 
Life satisfaction 4.33 4.57 4.60 
Procrastination 2.13 1.95 1.87 
No-treatment control 
Life satisfaction 4.44 4.30 4.48 
Procrastination 1.98 2.03 1.87 


Note: All T1-T2 changes are significant in the experimental condition. All 
control contrasts were insignificant. 
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The significance of the mean changes between Times 1 and 2 
and also between Times 1 and 3 (see Table 3 for the means) 
was also tested. Between Times 1 and 2, participants’ life sat- 
isfaction increased (F(1, 102) =7.88, p=0.01), and their levels 
of procrastination (F(1, 102) =3.62, p =0.06) decreased. These 
findings replicated those of Study 1, suggesting that the 
cessation period had desirable effects on participants. Be- 
tween Times | and 3, participants’ life satisfaction increased 
(F(1, 102) = 17.39, p < 0.01), and they reported decreases in 
procrastination (F(1, 102) = 15.35, p < 0.01). In short, again 
consistent with H2, study participants appeared to gain 
benefits from their participation, benefits that lasted 
beyond the reduction/cessation period. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Presented here are the first known reduction and cessation 
studies for the increasingly popular social Internet activities 
of online gaming and social networking. In discussing the 
results, an interesting non-finding deserves attention: there 
were essentially no interactions between the gamer versus 
Facebooker factor and the measured psychological changes. 
That is, the usage reduction had the same effects on both 
groups. Extant qualitative research (Turkle, 2011) suggested 
this result because the two activities serve very similar func- 
tions and needs, despite their superficially different foci. The 
consistent pattern of effects across the two groups suggests 
that these results may be generalizable to different forms of 
social Internet consumption. 

Perhaps the most important finding was that the tempo- 
rary reduction or cessation of social Internet consumption 
seemed to benefit users (longitudinal H2). In both studies, 
repeated measures analyses across the three periods showed 
sample-wide reductions in procrastination, accompanied by 
increases in life satisfaction. Demonstrating the association 
between reduction and positive benefits in a very different 
way (Study 1) the more a participant reduced his or her time 
relative to other participants, the more desirable the outcomes 
experienced by that participant compared with those of other 
participants. 

This finding suggests that heavy users may unknowingly 
sacrifice life satisfaction and incur higher procrastination in 
order to gain episodes of social connection. In other words, 
many participants may be using the diverse activities of 
gaming and networking as a way of meeting their need for 


Table 3. Study 2: means for primary study variables at three 
measurement occasions 


Time 2 Time 3 

Time 1 (2days after T1) (4days after T1) 
Frequency of visits 3:13 
Time spent 2.23 
Percent discretionary 29.6 
time 
Life satisfaction 4.27 4.57 4.60 
Procrastination 2.05 1:92 1:79 


Note: All T1-T2 changes are significant. 
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relatedness, a coping device that effectively serves that 
purpose but which may also exact negative costs upon 
its users. 


Broader implications 

Taken as a whole, the literature on social Internet consump- 
tion is ambiguous about the positive versus negative effects 
of extended usage. Our results show that prompted consump- 
tion reduction benefitted our participants, making them more 
satisfied with their lives by making them less prone to 
procrastination. The social connection strategy of social 
Internet consumption appears to serve its primary purpose 
of increasing social connection (Sheldon et al., 2011), while 
also having negative impacts on the consumer outcomes of 
procrastination and life satisfaction. 

Still, it is unclear whether procrastination ultimately 
detracts from subject’s long run well-being or performance. 
Recent research has distinguished between “active” and 
“passive” procrastination (Corkin et al., 2011; Cao, 2012), 
showing that active procrastinators are not necessarily failing 
to self-regulate; they may even benefit, in terms of long-term 
interest or enjoyment, by choosing to delay their responses 
(Ferrari, 1993). While the resulting decreases in life satisfac- 
tion in our study suggest that social Internet consumption 
may be a form of passive procrastination, social networking 
may also serve a positive function from a longer-term 
perspective. Future research may address this possibility. 
Another issue worthy of exploration concerns different aspects 
of well-being besides life satisfaction, employed herein. It 
may be that social networking has positive mood-regulatory 
effects such as boosting positive affect, even while reducing 
cognitive life satisfaction. Similarly, it could be that social 
networking provides sources of meaning and inspiration 
(termed “eudaimonic” well-being by many (i.e., Waterman, 
2012)) that counter-balance temporary negative effects on 
life satisfaction and performance. Such findings would pro- 
vide a more nuanced picture of the impact of social Internet 
consumption on well-being. 


Limitations 

There are several limitations to this research; the most impor- 
tant involves the possibility that the observed “improve- 
ments” in participants’ psychological state after reducing 
their social Internet consumption are really demand effects. 
Participants may have subconsciously reasoned as follows: 
“They are asking me to quit, so they must think usage is 
bad. I will be a good participant and confirm that via my later 
ratings.” The observed improvements might also represent 
placebo effects: “This is supposed to be good for me, so it 
is good for me.” A finding that limits the likelihood of both 
placebo and demand effects comes from participant’ s 
positive mood. Participant’s level of positive affect (i.e., 
Positive and Negative Affect Schedule (Watson et al., 1988)) 
was recorded at all three occasions in both studies. Instead 
of increasing with the prescribed reduction/cessation, as 
would be expected with placebo or demand effects, partici- 
pants’ positive affect decreased when their social Internet use 
was constrained. 
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A final limitation involves the use of self-reports for both 
the mediator and the dependent variable. Both consumer and 
university privacy concerns make actually tracking a subject’s 
consumption of these media impractical. However, future 
laboratory experiments might be able to simulate a procrastina- 
tion measure through attempts to access a “blocked” Facebook 
page while engaged in an uninteresting web-based activity that 
could be shown to naturally elicit procrastination behaviors. 


CONCLUSION 


Our results suggest that social Internet consumption may 
provide immediate rewards but reduces the quality of user’s 
lives in the long term. Our results also suggest that inducing 
users to stop or to reduce their consumption, even for a short 
period, is a good thing. Such inducements can provide 
opportunities for those who really are “in over their heads” 
to step back and make a choice to stop. 

There are a number of consumer-level implications that 
can be derived from the research presented here. First, 
attracting and maintaining a user base is a necessity for the 
perpetuation of these social Internet applications (Pagani 
et al., 2011). After users are attracted to an application, a 
significant number of users must be convinced to participate/ 
interact/create content for the application to remain sustain- 
able. If social Internet consumption is accompanied by a 
decrease in consumer well-being, an ethical dilemma arises 
for individuals and firms involved in social Internet produc- 
tion. At the very least, consumers should be educated about 
the consequences of their social media decisions. 

From the social Internet production perspective, practi- 
tioner level literature has been uniformly positive about 
the prospect of engaging consumers through social Internet 
usage. Many marketers view these technologies as a way 
of creating deeper bonds with their consumers. Firms en- 
gaged in the production and support of the social Internet 
should understand the full range of outcomes that accom- 
pany social Internet use if this connection comes with 
negative consequences. 

The current research explores the outcomes that result 
from engaging in social Internet use. As Nielsen (2011) 
recently reported, consumers are engaging in social Internet 
activity at a rate incomparable with any other consumable, 
and the trend is expected to continue. Numerous reporters 
and theorists have documented anecdotal accounts of 
“unhealthy effects” that accompany social Internet consump- 
tion (Turkle, 2011, Wortham, 2011, Bosker, 2012). The 
studies presented here provide the first empirical evidence 
that consumers pay a price for social Internet consumption. 
We need to continue to advance our understanding of how 
this relatively new form of consumption impacts the user. 
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